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} 3 A DAY IN LILLIAN GREY’S LIFE. 
; BY MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


| AM tired of everything and everybody,” said 
} pretty Lillian Grey, as she unbuttoned her 
for-trimmed coat, took off her gloves, and drew 
. up an arm-chair before the bright wood fire 
which was blazing cheerfully in her | 
friend Mrs. Goodwin’s pleasant room. 
“Tt \is the same old story over and over 
again; the girls talk of nothing but the 
last ball, or the last luncheon party, or 
~ the last young man who sent them flow- 
ers; I shall never be a success in society, 
and I am not intellectual, and hate classes 
~ and lectures, and Mamma is perfectly 
well and prefers to do the housekeeping 
herself. You see that Papa refused to 
let me go to college and take up a pro- 
fession; so the result is that I waste my 
time, and do not feel as if I were the 
__ least use to anybody in the world.” 
____- Here the girl took Mrs. Goodwin’s hand 
; and covered her tearful eyes with it, as 
she put her head affectionately down in 
her friend’s lap and stifled a few real sobs. 
“What is it that. you want to do, my 
dear child?” said her friend tenderly, as 
she smoothed her soft curly hair. ‘Is 
, it more amusement, or is it satisfying 
> work??? ; 
_ “Tt is not teaching a Mission Sunday 
_ School the catechism, if you call that work, 
_ Mrs. Goodwin. I hate it, and I don’t think 
my teaching does the least good in the world. 
_. My children never learn their Sunday-School 
lessons, and I gave up my class last Sunday.”’ 
— Tt isnot then work that you want, but inter- 
esting work,”’ said her friend, thoughtfully. 
_ . “YT want,” said Lillian, eagerly, “to see some 
real life, and not to go on in this dead, monoto- 
nous level year after year, until I become just 
like my Aunt Jane. You know who I mean, 
Mrs. Goodwin. She is my mother’s sister, and 
the most conventional woman in the world. She 
» has never married; but always accepts every 
_ invitation she receives (so as not to lose an 
opportunity), and she spends all her winter after- 
noons making calls in Boston, and all her sum- 
mer afternoons making calls in Nahant. She is 
perfectly happy in her narrow life, and thinks 
- that I ought to do the same things that she does, 
x and be happy, too. But’”— here the girl rose 
and walked up and down the room fiercely — ‘+I 
cannot be happy leading such a useless life, and 
f yery few other nineteenth century girls can either ; 
ye feel that we are made for something more 
an parlor ornaments, and we want to ac- 
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complish something in the world which we 
live in.” 

The girl spoke with intense earnestness, and 
her friend listened to her attentively. Mrs. 
Goodwin was a woman over fifty years old, a 
woman who had known what it was to be a rest- 
less, ambitious girl, and who had found a vent 
for her youthful energies in the turmoil of the 
anti-slavery days. She had married when over 
thirty, so that the “storm and stress.” of girlhood 
were known to her by experience. An old 
friend of Lillian’s father, she had watched the 
girl’s conventional training, which was intended 
to fit her for society rather than for life, knowing 
well that the narrow round of calls, “ teas,” and 
“Germans” would neyer satisfy the girl’s large 
but undisciplined nature. 

For some months it had become Lillian’s cus- 


NAZARETH. 


tom to drop in upon her elderly friend Sunday 
afternoons; she had gradually grown more and 
more intimate with her, until finally this burst of 
confidence had come. 

It would have been easy for Mrs. Goodwin to 
have read the girl a sermon on unselfishness that 
Sunday afternoon; she might have told her that 
she ought to be grateful for her beautiful home, 
and have tried to make her ashamed of her mor- 
bid discontent. But it was not thus that this 
noble woman kept her host of young friends and 
helped them over the hard places in their lives. 
To her, the troubles of youth were quite as real 
as those of mature life; and she knew that many 
a sensitive young girl has shut the doors of the 
best part of her nature forever because her first 
shy, crude confidences haye elicited criticism and 
not sympathy. 
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So Mrs. Goodwin did not attempt to lecture 
her young friend; she thought that in her present 
mood some old-fashioned motherly petting would 
be her best medicine. But after changing the 
current of her thoughts by directing her inter- 
ests into outside channels, she suggested that 
Lillian should go with her the next afternoon to 
visit some of her North End friends. 

Of course Lillian accepted her invitation, and 
next afternoon found the two friends on their 
way to the tenement-house quarter of Boston. 

“You need not think that you are going to 
make a visitor in the Associated Charities out of 
me,’’ said Lillian, laughingly. ‘I think the way 
people go and try to make these poor people 
contented with their hard, sad lives is simply 
heartless and cruel. The kindest thing to do 
would be to carry them all large doses of poison. 
I only wonder more of them do not commit 
suicide.” 

**But most of them do not want to commit 
suicide,” said Mrs. Goodwin. “They are far 
happier than you are.” 

“What ido you mean?” said Lillian, earnestly. 
“Tf they are happy, what do people make so 
much fuss over them for?’? 

“Wait until the afternoon is over and perhaps 
you will see,” said her friend, quietly. 

Just then the car turned the corner of Hanover 
Street, and in a few moments the two friends left 
it at the corner of Prince Street, and after walk- 
ing a block entered a small alley around which 
were built a block of shabby wooden tenements. 
The first doorway that they passed had erape on 
the handle, and out of it were streaming a pro- 
cession of men, women, and children. One of 
the older children, a girl of sixteen, caught Mrs. 
Goodwin’s eye at once. 

“Ilow do you do, Annie,” she said, ‘* What 
are you here for?” 

The girl turned round a bright, pretty face, 
and smiled at Mrs. Goodwin, as she answered, 
“Oh! Teddy MeCarthy: died last night, and I 
have been in to see him laid out.” 

“Did you know him?” said Mrs. Goodwin, 
gently. 

“No,” said Annie, “I never see’d him before, 
but I know his folks; and there’s to be a fine 
funeral, — I can see it all from my window.” 

Here the girl pointed across to the tenement 
house opposite, up toward a window where the 
faces of two little boys could be seen tightly 
pressed against the window pane. 

‘¢TTow are the children, Annie?” said Mrs. 
Goodwin, kindly; “I was on my way to see you 
all. This is my friend, Miss Grey.” 

Annie looked the stranger over from head to 
foot, with hard, keen little black eyes, which 
seemed to lose no detail of her dress or ap- 
pearance. 

“Oh, father’s come home! ”’ she replied. “ He 
ran away from the hospital; he could not 
stand it.’’ 

“Stand what?” said Mrs. Goodwin, her heart 
sinking, as she remembered how hard she had 
worked to get Annie’s father into the Carney 
ITospital. 

“Oh, it was so lonely there. Nothing going 
on all day long. They took good care of him, 
he said; but he likes his home the best. So yes- 
terday, when the sisters were at their vesper ser- 
vice, he put on his clothes and ran away.” 

‘‘TIn that terrible snowstorm?” said Mrs. 
Goodwin, in horror. 

“Yes; but it did not hurt him a bit, and he 
made a good supper afterwards of pork and 
beans. He said that he got nothing but slops at 


the hospital, and that he liked my cooking the 
best.” 

As the girl talked she was leading the way up 
a long steep flight of stairs through a narrow, 
dark entry, and finally she took them into a small, 
stuffy, and ill-smelling bedroom. It contained 
very little furniture, only a stove, a table, and a 
couple of chairs. 
squabbling together for the chair nearest the 
window when they entered, but Annie did not 
speak to them, but brought her visitors chairs with 
great politeness. 

“Father’s in there,” she murmured, pointing 
to a dark little cubby hole leading off the larger 
room, with no sign of a window. 

Mrs. Goodwin went in to see the sick man very 
soon, and Lillian and Annie proceeded to make 
acquaintance at once. Lillian had always sup- 
posed that it would be very difficult to start a 
conversation with a girl who lived at the North 
End. ‘ What subjects should we have in com- 
mon??? she had thought to herself, remembering 
how impossible it was to make her Sunday-School 
class talk except in monosyllabies. But here, 
there was no difficulty of this kind. Annie’s 
tongue wageed continually. She told Lillian the 
history of every family who lived in the court. 
To be sure most of her bits of gossip were inti- 
mately connected with the police-court and the 
jail, but at least, Lillian felt sure that she was 
for once getting close to real life. 

“Do you see that woman with the shawl over 
her head?” said Annie, suddenly, for she kept 
one eye on the street and one on Lillian while 
she talked; ‘well, she’s been in the woman's 
prison three years; she was took up for drinking, 
and after she came back she left it off for a year, 
but now she’s at it again. She takes that 
pitcher for beer.” 

(To be continued.) 


The year is getting to feel rich, for his golden 


Jruits are ripening fast, and he has a large balance 


in the barns, which are his banks. The members 
of his family have found out that he is well-to-do 
in the world. Seplember is dressing herself in 
showy dahlias and splendid marigolds and starry 


zinnias. 
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THE BURNED HEN. 
BY W. H. LYON. 


A FriEND has lately told me the following 
story. In the western part of Massachusetts, a 
man had a fine stock-farm; that is, a farm for 
raising cows and horses. But a few weeks ago a 
fire broke out in the barn, and burnt not only 
the building and the hay, but most of the animals 
also. After the fire, the owner walked over the 
ruins It was a sad sight to see the charred 
bodies of his fine Jersey cows and his high- 
spirited: horses, to say nothing of the money lost 
with them. 

But at the end of the barn he saw a sight 
which touched him more than all the rest. There 
sat an old black hen. He wondered that she 
did not move her head to look at him as he came 
near her, but he thought she must be asleep. He 
poked her with his cane, and to his surprise, the 
wing which he touched fell off into ashes. Then 
he knew that she had been burned to death, 
But out from under her came a faint little peep, 
and pushing her aside with his cane, the man 
found — what do you think ?—ten little live 
yellow chickens! The poor hen had sacrificed 
her own life to save them, and had held her 


Two dirty little boys were. 


place in the fire as Casabianca held his on the 
burning deck. ‘That signt touched the man more 
than everything else, and he has to own that his 
eyes vrew a little more moist than usual. 

Perhaps this may make some of our readers 
think of what Jesus said over poor Jerusalem. 
‘¢ How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wing, and ye would not!’’ Do you not 
think he would have been glad to know of such 
a hero as this one? And if the lower creatures, 
as we call them, can sacrifice themselves for 
others, ought we to be any less loving and self- 
forgetful ? 
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A CHILD'S EXPERIENCE WITH LONG 
DIVISION. 


BY HELEN BAILEY. 


Frrst impression, dismay at the elaborate and 
complex appearance of process. Settled convic- 
tion that it is entirely unnecessary and odious, ac- 
companied by a rebellious determination to use 
the process already learned instead. This deter- 
mination more or less weakened by a complete 
failure in class, and a season after school of a 
nature certainly interesting if not hilarious. 

Next stage a divisor with two figures con- 
quered. The skies a little bluer. We become 
more and more confident. A species of speed 
acquired, we end the last figure with a flourish 
truly off-hand. This especially the case with 
those that come out even, because when there 
is a remainder the one in the book has no per- 
ceptible affinity to the one on our slate. In the 
very flush of our success and insolent satisfaction 
suddenly brought up standing with a jerk; con- 
fronted by a dividend whose first two figures are 
less than divisor. Intense surprise, scorn for the 
man who made the book, chagrin, dismay, an eager 
attempt to subtract upside down; despair. Re- 
covery from this attack slow. We emerge at 
last sadder and wiser. Zeal for Long Division 
burns fainter but steadier. There is a peculiar 
thrill at the discovery that the product of the 
quotient and divisor equals the dividend. This 
is science. We become moderately proficient. 
Finally an acquaintance with the broader lines 
and deeper scope of the longer process produces 
a contempt for the shorter and its attendant dis- 
advantage of carrying in the head. We have 
finished an epoch, and added to our knowledge 
Long Division, and one or two other things not 
arithmetic. 


AN INSECT BAROMETER. 


Wartcn the common garden spider: if she 
shortens the threads on which she is spinning her 
web, it is because the wind threatens to blow tem- 
pestuously ; if she lengthens them, the weather 
will be calm. If the spider is inactive this is a 
sign of rain; if on the contrary you see her hard . 
at work there will only be a few drops followed 
soon by fine weather. 


Every human soul leaves its port with sealed 
orders. These may be opened earlier or later on 
ats voyage, but until they are opened no one can tell 
what is to be his course, or to what harbor he is 
bound. OLIVER WENDELL HorMEs. 

Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser 
fact in favor of a greater. A liltle mind often 
sees the unbelief, without seeing the belief of a 


large one. 
arge one Outver Wenprit Hotmes. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


\ Truthful Spirit, dwell with 


me; 
I myself would truthful be. 


BILLY FLANDERS’S PLUCK. 
BY HELEN T. WILDER. 


HERE was a great hurry and bustle at Dee 
Corner; and as the horse-car stopped, Billy 
Flanders, with his hands in the pockets of his 

snabby coat, stood whistling on the curb and watch- 
ing the half-dozen people who were trying to get 
aboard all at once. One old gentleman was short 
and stout, and Billy smiled as he saw him try and 
push his way in. But the car was quite full, and 
he found only room just inside the door. And what 
was Billy’s surprise, just after the car was really 
off, to see, lying there by the track, a little old 
brown purse which he somehow remembered the 
old gentleman held in his hand. Here it was; but 
there was the car a half a block ahead, and the 
horses going faster each moment. It took him but 
aiminute to decide what to do. So he picked up 
the purse, and without stopping to open it, he ran 
briskly after the car, his little bare fect skipping 
lightly over the pavement. 

“ Horse-car horses can’t go very fast, any way,” 
he said, as he came almost up with the car; “so 
I'll follow along till the old gentleman gets out. 
Can’t ride myself, a’n’t worth a cent,’ and he 
hugged the purse tightly. ‘Hope he a’n’t going 
to Deering,” he continued aloud; “it’s more than 
two mi'es out there.” 

The car stopped. He could see his old gentleman 
had now got a seat in the centre of the car, and 
there was no time to speak. But joy! three blocks 
farther down the car stopped again, and with a 
bumping and a jostling, Billy, with gleaming eyes, 
saw his old gentleman alight, and now that he was un- 
hampered walk briskly off. Billy ran up behind him. 

“Please, sir,” he said, breathing hard, “here’s 
your purse, sir; you dropped it.” 

The old gentleman turned about. 

“My purse —dropped it—where? And you, 
youngster, picked it up? Well, I declare!” and his 
blue eyes twinkled. 

Billy explained as best he could, 

“And I never missed it! Lucky I had some 
change in my pocket. And you ran all the way 
beside the car? Well, I declare,” he repeated, “you 
areaboy! See here,” as Billy, having said all, was 
turning away ; “‘here, sir, this is for you and your 
pluck.” 

Billy looked at the big, round, silver dollar in the 
fat palm with longing ; but drawing his little body 
up very straight, he replied, — 

“Thank you, sir; but mother says it isn’t right 
to take pay for being honest. She says some people 
are paid to be dishonest; but she says it’s a real 
gentleman’s duty to be honest, and that’s what I 
want to be.” 

“Well, I declare!” said the old gentleman for 
the third time, and slipped his money quickly back, 
as if ashamed of having offered it. 

“What do you do?” he said, after a moment of 
surprise. ? 

“Oh, I sell papers and do chores! Mother thinks 
Tam busy, but it doesn’t seem to me I do much 
for her.” , 

“Now you must be the boy I want about my 
office,” said the old gentleman, brightening; “an 
honest chore boy. They are hard to find; did you 
know it, youngster? Now, show up promptly at 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning at 15 Pond Street, 
and T’ll have something for you to do.” 

And this is the way Billy found his best friend. 
And the pluck that enabled him to refuse money 
for being honest, has helped him in many ways. 


THEIR SUMMER BOARDER. 
BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND. 


HE did not arrive with her Saratoga 
trunk in the month of roses to take 
up her abode in the Berry’s best 
chamber, but she came niuch earlier 
in the season, and was installed in 

very comfortable quarters in the wood-shed. 

It was in March when a letter came from Uncle 
Jedediah. It was hard to tell which caused more 
astonishment in the Berry’s little household, the 
letter, or the fact that their great uncle had ex- 
pended two cents for a postage stamp, for he was 
a miserly old man, the black Berry of the family. 
Pretty sister Rose Berry opened the envelope 
and read: — 


NepHews anp Nizcr,—Am going West for six 
months. Am very particular about my cow Hannah. 
Will you take care of her? She will more than pay for 
her keep. Yours, J. Berry. 


‘A cow!” said Rose. ‘And what would we 


do with a cow? We can’t keep her in a bird- 
cage.” ; 

‘¢ Our wood-shed’s the very place. I would n’t 
object to it myself,” said the elder Berry, Jona- 
than, the big brother and bread-winner. 

Small Tim Berry was about to object that the 
presence of a Hannah in the shed would spoil his 
plan of having a gymnasium there, but on re- 
flection he decided in favor of Hannah. The 
boy was fond of pets; and in a way, a cow was 
a pet. 

“Tf father and mother were alive I’m sure 
they would wish us to say yes to Uncle Jedediah’s 
letter. They always wanted to do every Berry 
a kindness. And then, too, a cow is a good in- 
vestment,” concluded sister Rose, in imagination 
decorating her pantry with glass pitchers of cream 
and golden pats of butter. Her brother Jona- 
than assented, for he foresaw a lessening of milk- 
man’s and grocer’s bills. 

A letter of acceptance was sent to Uncle Jede- 
divh, and in couse of a week, Hannah had pos- 
session of the wood-shed, and sister Rose had 
arranged one closet as a buttery stocked with 
mi'k pans, which Jonathan had bought at a 
mark-down sale in the city. 

As Tim was neither bread-winner nor house- 
keeper, but simply the schoolboy of the family, 
Hannah was given into his special charge. From 
that time the brindle cow with the gentle eyes 
and the starred forehead seemed to young 
Timothy, not a pet, but a demon with horns, 
hoofs, and tail. Out of bed, in the gray of the 
March dawn, he had to jump that Hannah might 
be milked, and the milk delivered before his 
school-time to some of the Berry’s neighbors, who 
had gladly consented to forego their morning can 
of milkman’s milk and to subscribe for Hannah’s, 

“ This life of a cow-boy is n’t such fun as folks 
think,’ said Tim, after the Berry’s boarder had 
been with them for three weeks. “The milk- 
ing ’s bad enough in the morning, but it is worse 
at night. Have to cut short ball or whatever fun 
there is going, just on purpose to come back to 
that miserable cow. Can’t even accept any invi- 
tations to tea. I always longed for a pet before, 
but now I’ll be glad enough to get rid of 
Hannah.”’ 

Sister Rose nodded assent, and so did Jona- 
than. A whole menagerie couldn’t have occa- 
sioned more bother and worry than did this one 
cow. She was rather a severe strain on the 
usually sweet dispositions of the Berry family. 
Cows are invaluable in the right place, but ama- 


teur milk-farming, like amateur market-gardening, 
was rather an expensive luxury, as Jonathan’s 
vash account showed. 

“This Hannah’s a regular Nebuchadnezzar,” 
said Jonathan, returning from the settlement of 
a hay-bill with a very thin purse. “T shall try 
to feed her on turnips for a while. Old Haggett 
said ‘turnips or ’orts of any kind is good for cat- 
tle critters.’ ” 

So turnips were ordered for Hannah; but there 
were such speedy complaints from the neighbor- 
customers that Jonathan decided to return to the 
hay diet for the cow, until it should be warm 
enough to turn her out to pasture. ‘Out to pas- 
ture ”’ referred to the small strip of land that bor- 
bered the Berry’s cottage, 

Tim was delighted with this idea. No more 
hot afternoons for him spent in trundling a 
‘‘New Home Nasy,” for Hannah would prove 
sort of a patent lawn-mower. Hannah was 
turned out to pasture; but before a week had 
passed she not only had “given Nature’s tresses 
a short clip,’ to quote young Timothy, but had 
feasted on the tender blades of corn in the gar- 
den, and on the shrabs, pride of Rose Berry’s 
heart, that adorned the front lawn. 

One night when Jonathan came home he found 
his sister Rose in the pantry, crying among her 
milk-pans. Beside her was Tim, saying discon- 
solately, “Don’t, Rosy, don’t,” the only comfort- 
ing words he could think of. 

** Why, such a little blue Berry ?”’ asked Jona- 
than, cheerily. 

“Tt ’s that old cow,’’ replied Tim, 

“ And what’s the matter with Hannah?’ 
laughed Jonathan. “Come, come, I would n’t 
cry over her, my sweet little Brier Rose, she 
isn’t worth it. Ill strain the milk for you to- 
night, Sis, you’re all tired out.’ 

“?T is n’t that,” sobbed Rose, “but you’d ery. 
Jon Berry, if you had a cow in the family that 
ate up your neighbor’s dish-towels.” 

. Jonathan looked at Tim. 

“Yes, siree, sir!” said Tim, ‘ Mrs. Bigelow 
was here when I came home, and she was giving 
Rosy a talking-to, I can tell you. _ Said Hannah 
poked her old head over the fence and gobbled 
up her dish-towels. And that isn’t all, nor half. 
Mame Bigelow’s hat, the new gray one with the 
gauze ribbon bows all fastened on with silver- 
headed pins, was lying on the rustic bench near 
the fence. Hannah ate that up, too, red ribbons 
and stick-pins and all. So Mrs. Bigelow says. 
And she says that three dollars won’t cover the 
damage, either.” 

“Sho!” exclaimed Jonathan Berry, “I don’t 
see but what Ill have to hire pasturage for 
Hannah. A cow that breakfasts on young corn 
and lunches on flowering almonds and dines on 
dish-towels and hats is rather an expensive 
luxury. But now, Rosy dear, don’t ery any more 
about it, just check her Berry. It’s only a little 
longer to wait, and then Uncle Jeddy ’ll ‘call 
the cattle home.’” 

Rose smiled. ‘You dear, good, cheerful 
brother, I will just be happy in spite ef Han- 
nah, but she is an awful plague in a household 
that isn’t used to any larger animal than a pet 
Maltese kitten with a blue ribbon around its 
neck.” 

Arrangements were made, with the heip of 
Jonathan’s purse, for Hannah to be pastured in 
a vacant lot at the other end of the town, and 
the Berry patch and Mrs. Bigelow’s dish-towels 
were free from the incursions of the enemy ; but 
Tim found an additional duty to his other cares, 
that of escorting the fair Hannah twice a day 
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through the mile of suburban streets that 
lay between the wood-shed and the 
pasture. 

The weeks of warm weather went by 
slowly. It was a Monday afternoon, 
late in July, when Jonathan returned 
tired and dusty and hungry from his 
day’s toil in town, and at the gate met 
Rose in a cool sprigged muslin, with a 
basket of sweet peas on her arm. 

“ Just going to take these round to the 
Flower Mission, dear,’’ she said. “I’ll 
be back soon to get tea; but we can’t 
have it till Tim arrives. He’s gone bota- 
nizing in the Dale woods. When he 
does come ask him to hurry, please, 
we ’ve no milk for tea, Mrs. Bigelow 
took all we had this morning to make 
ice-cream for the church lawn-party,” and 
she tripped down the street. 

‘Oh, hum,” sighed Jonathan, for he was very 
hungry. “That strawberry bed does need weed- 
ing, but I’m too tired to tackle it now. Guess 
T’ll sit down on the piazza and read the ‘ Even- 
ing Star’ till Rosy and Tim come.” * 

But Tim, instead of coming home, took a short 
cut from the Dale woods directly to Hannah’s 
pasture, arriving there worn out with his after- 
noon’s tramp, and thinking regretfully that just 
about this time the rest of the botanizing party 
were enjoying their picnic tea under the tall pine- 
trees. In front of him was the pasture with its 
clump of gray rocks and its solitary apple-tree, 
whose only crop seemed to be caterpillars; but no 
Hannah was to be seen. 

“Those imps of small boys have let her out 
again,” said Tim. “ Plague take ’em! I wish 
shed eaten ’em up, boots and all! By this time 
she’s strayed up to Tin Horn.” 

Tin Horn was a factory settlement a mile 
beyond, and toward it Tim tramped. Still no 
Hannah. All the small boys be met had seen 
nothing of her. Then the idea oceurred to Tim 
that possibly Hannah might have strayed in the 
opposite direction, homewards, Back he started, 
and dragged himself over the hot brick sidewalks 
till he reached the Berry cottage. In at the 
gate he went, around the house, and there, stand- 
ing by the wood-shed, serene, complacent, was 
Hannah. 

The back door was thrown angrily open, and 
sister Rose came out on the steps. “I never in 
all my life saw such a boy as you are, Tim Berry. 
The idea of turning that cow loose into the yard 
while you went gallivanting around. Just look 
at your work,’’? and a very thorny Rose pointed 
towards the clothes-line where dangled the 
week’s washing. Tattered and torn, as Barbara 
Frietchie’s flag, it flapped dolefully in the even- 
ing breeze. 

‘« Why, sister Rose, I never—”’ began Tim, 

“Don’t interrupt me, and don’t try to excuse 
yourself. I despise excuses. I knew you were n’t 
overburdened with brains, but I did suppose you 
knew better than to let that animal loose when 
all the clothes were out. Course she’d eat ’em 
up. That cow would eat a spring bed; and be- 
tween you and Hannah we'll all land in the 
poorhouse.” 

“ Well, if you will be such a little goose-Berry,” 
said Tim, very angry that she allowed him no 
word of explanation. 

Jonathan strolled around the corner of the 
house. ‘‘ What.’s all this about?” he asked. 

A torrent of words from both Rose and Tim 
almost overwhelmed him. He sank down on the 
porch steps. 


ARAB SANDALS. 


‘‘T cuess I’m the one to blame,” at last he 
said, when the others paused for breath. ‘ Tim 
delayed so long, and I knew supper’d be so late, 
I thought I’d help along matters, and save Tim 
an extra walk to the pasture, for I knew he’d be 
tired, by going for Hannah myself. And so I 
did. When I came back I thought I heard Tim 
in the shed, so I just turned her in, calling out, 
‘Here’s your little pet, Tim,’ and I went upstairs 
to rest, for I’ve had a hard day.”’ 

“ Dear old boy,” said Tim. 

“So you’re the Sir Stupid,’ said Rose. 
“You ’re the one we have to thank for these 
gnawed-up clothes.” 

“Tt seems to me,’’ Jonathan said, deliberately ; 
“if some one had taken in the washing instead 
of making Flower Mission bouquets, Hannah 
would n’t have had a chance to sample it.’’ 

Then followed a silence, sullen and oppressive 
as the lull in a thunder-storm, while the star- 
browed Hannah watched the little group on the 
porch steps, and the tattered efligies of the Berry 
family hung motionless in the summer’s twilight. 

“Oh, boys, do forgive me, I was so tired!” cried 
Rose; and she burst into tears. The brothers, 
ashamed of their angry speeches, put comforting 
arms around their sister, and with words of love 
were the stings of the quarrel soothed,— a quarrel 
that arose from a three-cornered misunderstand- 
ing, where a trio of tired, hungry folks had been 
doing their best, and the sum-total of all their 
efforts was that row of torn clothing. 

“Dear boys, we won’t let that old cow spoil 
our tempers and happiness, will we ?”’ cried the 
little blush Rose, all sparkling with the dew of 
her tears. 

“Indeed we won’t, Rosy,” said Jonathan. 

“No siree, sir!’’ said Tim, as he started for 
the milk-pail. 

After a very late supper that evening, Jona- 
than pinned on the dining-room wall a large sheet 
of foolseap, whereon was written : — 


We will keep our tempers in spite of Hannah. 
(Signed) J. Berry, Jr., Rose Berry, Tim Berry, 


And they did, but it was hard work. 

Uncle Jedediah did n’t return from the West. 
He decided to stay there and look after his new 
property ; and for the first time in his life behav- 
ing generously, he gave Hannah to the Berrys as 
a token of his affection. 

‘¢ No more Hannah for me,’’ said Jonathan. 

‘‘ Nor for me,” echoed Rose. “Do you know 
T can’t bear cowslips, or milkweed, or buttercups, 
or anything that reminds me of a cow.” 


o 


‘¢ And the other day when I read of a fair 
goddess as being the ‘ox-eyed Juno,’ I didn’t 
want to hear any more of her. J’m ready to bid 
a fond farewell to Hannah,” said Tim. 

And so it came about that their summer 
boarder went into winter quarters in Farmer 
Haggett’s barn, and each of the Berrys wore a 
warm new wrap to church the next 
Sunday. 


Talk, to me, is only spading up the 
ground for crops of thought. I cant 
answer for what will turn up. If I 
could, it would wt be talking, but “ speak- 
iny my piece.” 

OtiveER WENDELL HovmEs. 


HONESTY. : 

Onn of the first women who was assigned work 
in the Treasury Building at Washington was a col- 
ored woman, Sophie Holmes by name. 

One night when Sophie was sweeping the refuse 
papers in her room she found a box of greenbacks 
that had been cut, counted, and packed to transfer 
to the vaults and had been accidentally overlooked. 

She did not dare to call the watchman for fear he 
would be tempted beyond resistance. She thought 
of her four small children at home alone with no one 
to give them their supper or to put them to bed, but 
the one duty that stared her in the face was to pro-~ 
tect that money. She sat down upon the box and 
quietly waited for the hours to go by. - 

At one o’clock in the morning she heard the shuf- 
fling step of General Spinner in the corridor, and 
heard him open the door to his room. She quietly 
slipped along the corridor, knocked at his door, and 
told him what she had found. The General had 
the box taken to his room, and sent Sophie home 
in his caariage. 

The next morning when she returned, she found 
the General still keeping guard. That night he sent 
for her and placed in her hand her appointment 
papers, given for honesty ; and for thirty years she - 
has earned and drawn her $50 per month. Fifty 
thousand dollars was in this box. At another time 
she found $80,000, for which the testimony can be 
seen over General Spinner’s own handwriting. 


HOW WE GO TO SLEEP. 


It is said by scientists to be a fact that all our 
senses do not slumber simultaneously, but that they 
fall into a happy state of insensibility one after 
another, says the Scientific American. The eye- 
lids take the ead and obscure sight; the sense 
of taste is the next to lose its susceptibility ; 
then. follow smelling, hearing, and touch, the Jast 
named being the lightest sleeper and most easily 
aroused. It is curious that, although the sense of 
smell is one of the first to slumber, it is the .ast to 
awake. Hearing, after touch, soonest regains con- 
sciousness. Certain muscles and parts of the body 
begin to sleep before others. Commencing with 
the feet, the slumberous influence works its way 
gradually upward to the centre of nervous action. 
This will explain the necessity of having the feet 
comfortably warm before sound sleep is possible. 


The brain is the palest of all the internal organs 
and the heart the reddest. Whatever comes from 
the brain carries the hue of the place tt came from, 
and whatever comes from the heart carries the heat 
and color of its birthplace. 

Ottver WENDELL HOLMEs. 

A thought is often original though you have 
uttered it a hundred times. It has come to you 


over a new route; by a new and express train of 


associations. Outver Wenpett Homes. 
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THE CAMP PARTY. 


BY EFFIE M. HAYES. 


9g COSTUME PARTY & 
At Hemlock Point. 
TuEspAy, AUGUST 9, AT 7 O'CLOCK. 


HAT was the invitation printed on neat little 
squares of birch-bark, and sent to the other 
two camps on the lake, “Echo Bay” and 

the “Camp of the Evergreens,” one morning. The 
girls all exclaimed, “Delightful!” and the boys 
threw up their hats and cried, “ Hurrah!” But I 
must confess that the mammas and the aunties 
were not quite so jubilant, for how were they to 
devise fancy costumes in camp. There might be a 
Robin Hood, clothed in evergreens, or perhaps, 
woodland nymphs, or water sprites in bathing cos- 
tumes. Oh, for some of the old trunks stored away 
in home attics, with ancient silks, soft old mus- 
lins, and yellow laces. But where there’s a 
will there’s usually a way, and that is how 
the camp costume party came to be such a 
success. 

First, at Echo Bay were the Grays; Mamma 
Gray, Florence, and Marion, with big brother 
Ned, besides five, yes, six cousins from Bos- 
ton, if we include baby Carl; and of course 
we must include him, for was he not one of 
the babes in the wood? But I mustn’t tell 
that yet, but rather about the other two 
camps. 

A pleasant, woody path leads from Echo 
Bay to the Camp of the Evergreens, quarter 
of a mile away, where the LEveretts camp 
every year. There are Belle and Lou Ever- 
ett, and the three boys, Arthur, Allen, and 
Howard. 

Follow the woodland path skirting the lake, 
or row across the little bay, and we come to 
the Crosbys’ camp at Hemlock Point. The 
oretty cabin nestles close by the lake, shel- 
tered by tall pines and fragrant cedars. Be- 
sides Mamma and Auntie Lou, there are the 
two girls, Laura and Minnie, and little Alice. 
It was Laura who was so daring as to think 
of having a costume party in the midst of the 
woods. The thought came to her one even- 
ing while drawing the pink mosquito netting 
over baby Alice. 

“Think, Marion,’ she exclaimed, “what a 
pretty fancy costume this pink netting would 
make! Let us ask Mamma and Auntie Lou 
to help us, and we will have a costume 
party.” So the consultation was held, and Auntie 
Lou remembered that she had with her yards 
and yards of blue and of white cheese-cloth, and 
then there was the baby’s pink netting, and what 
more could be desired? So the birch-bark .cards 
of invitation were sent to the other camps, arous- 
ing all this wonder and delight among the girls and 
boys. 

It was Monday morning when the cards were 
sent, and the party was coming off Tuesday night, 
Well, the Grays and their Boston cousins and the 
Eiveretts all put on their thinking-caps. They 
planned and they sewed, and the boys ran errands, 
or rowed to the little village for gay cotton stuffs, 
for feathers, beads, etc., and there were whispered 
consultations and secret sessions, until the very air 
was brimful of secrets that must be kept until the 
eventful night. : 

Well, Tuesday evening came at last to the im- 
patient young people. Such a glorious night as it 
was, with the full moon looking down peacefully 
into the lake. At Hemlock Point Chinese lanterns 
were hung about the piazzas, and under the trees. 
At seven o’clock the girls were waiting to receive 
their guests. Laura was gayly robed in the pink 
netting, caught up here and there with ferns and 
daisies. Bessie and Minnie were draped in the blue 
and the white cheese-cloth; Bessie with pretty 
bunches of clover in hat and dress, Minnie wearing 
cardinal flowers. 


And now, gleaming through the woods, came the 
flashes of lanterns, and on the lake was heard the 
dipping of the oar. Such an odd procession, and 
such a landing from the boats! First came Hia- 
watha, with feathers in his hair, with bow and 
arrow in his hand, and gay moccasins on his feet. 
To be sure he was clad in a bathing suit, and the 
wampum in his belt and about his neck was neatly 
cut from the tops of tomato cans. What though 
the fringes of his leggings were cunningly devised 
from coarse threads of sacking, and turkey red, — 
never was there a more picturesque Hiawatha. 

Then came Columbia, in red, white, and blue, all 
decorated with tiny flags. There was Zuleika, 
draped, I must confess, in a flannel sheet and 
chuddah shawl, with flowers in her hair. There 


was a Spanish gypsy, who told wondrous fortunes. 
Rob Roy, resplendent in Highland cap and plaid, 
with bugle in his hand; and there was one of the 
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lost woodland babes, little Carl Gray, who lay ina 
mossy cradle, covered with ferns and flowers. 

But if you could have seen the ‘Johnsing” 
family! Roars of laughter greeted their arrival in 
one of the boats. There was “ole man Johnsing,” 
Dinah, and the two small pickaninnies. The “ole 
man,” black as the ace of spades, wearing a white 
woolly wig, and clad in “ole clo’es,” — borrowed 
for the occasion by the fun-loving Ned Gray, —as 
he leaned wearily on his stout staff, seemed a veri- 
table old “culled pusson.” Dinah’s hair was 
braided in numerous little pig-tails, and she was 
brilliant in scarlet skirt, purple bodice, pink waist, 
and green tie. The pickaninnies, two of the small- 
est of the Boston cousins, wore outside of their 
bathing dresses sacking bags, their little black 
heads protruding through the ends in the funniest 
way possible. They hopped about and capered 
with all the liveliness of real pickaninnies of the 
sunny South. 

By and by all the girls and boys danced the Vir- 
ginia reel to the music of their own voices. After 
that there was peach, and raspberry, and pine- 
apple ice-cream, to say nothing of maple-sugar 
candy. Then a game of blind-man’s-buff, when 
Columbia caught old man Johnsing, and pulled off 
his wig, thinking it a cap! And so home again 
once more, through the shadowy wood, and over 
the moonlit lake, with song and laughter echoing 


far across the water, — back to the white tents to 
dream the happy evening all over again, every one 
wishing in his heart that all the city girls and boys 
might know how delightful a thing it is to have 
a camp costume party. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 
BY K G. WELLS. 


T was not out in the country, but right in 
the heart of Boston, between Cambridge Street 
and Craigie Bridges, with the City jail on 

one side and Charles River on the other, that 
nearly fifteen hundred children played all day long. 
Just think what a big party! Were they all rela- 
tions? Did they all know each other? Oh, no; 
they came from everywhere. Only the children 
who lived in the same alley were acquainted with 
each other; but Sallie, the merry colored girl 
whose dresses fitted beautifully because she 
was learning the dressmaker’s business, knew 
all the girls. Then there was Liza, the best 
gymnast, who won some Indian clubs through 
her agility. Every one was so proud of her. 
She had been on the stage, and was going back 
to it when winter came; meanwhile she was 
practising on the trapeze for her future per- 
formances. Then there was the fat girl who 
got between the parallel bars and could not 
move, but did not dare to let go her hold and 
drop to the ground. And there was the dear 
little lame girl in a large wooden cradle placed 
on a tilting-board, who was having a beauti- 
ful time. Colored and white girls, Jews and 
Italians, Germans and Americans, all together ; 
but far more of the Irish than of any other 
nationality. Sometimes they looked askance 
at each other and twitted each other; but 
when all want a good time there is no use 
in quarrelling, and besides the ladies won’t 
allow rough words, and the policemen say that 
the ladies seem gentle but they have to be 
minded. 

At regular hours came class exercises, with 
wands and dumbbells, ropes and ladders, march- 
ing and running. One girl ran an eighth of 
a mile in thirty-seven seconds, and another 
cleared four feet one inch on the running high 
jump. Most fun comes through the tricycle, 
which the very few best girls are allowed to 
use. The “Gym” seems to be in constant 
motion, with its swings and ropes. Seventy-five 
girls at a time are admitted; then the first 
comers go out and others enter. Always there is 
present a lady teacher, who watches that no one 
takes undue exercise and that all are good-man- 
nered; that is part of gymnastics, especially when 
it is a hot day. 

The “Gym” itself is fenced in by a seven feet 
high board fence; yet oh, how high above it swing 
some of the girls! Out beyond it isa large, grassy 
playground surrounded with shrubbery; here the 
children play hoop and graces and “ Open the Gates 
as high as the Skies” and all kinds of Swedish 
games, Off in corners lay babies asleep on the grass 
with mothers sitting by them sewing. 

In still another place are three large sand-pens, 
in which an hundred little children, with shovels 
and pails, make sand-pies from nine in the morning 
till seven at night. To reach the sand-pens or the 
playground or the “gym,” each one must pass 
through the “ House,” by means of a turnstile, which 
is at the head of the stairs leading down to these 
grounds. In the “House” is a large hall fitted up 
with settees and chairs and dressing-rooms. Always 
is it full of children. Here are kept the playthings 
and the picture-papers (very fond are the visitors 
of Every Orner Sunpar) and the chest-weights 
and the jackstones and jackstraws. 

What do you think was done the first day the 
place was opened? Up they came, troops of girls 
(boys and dogs are not admitted), and in less than a 
minute every faucet at the long sink was running; 
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and by night every cake of soap was used up and 
every towel was dripping wet. Some put their 
heads splash into the basins of water, others caught 
up their babies and placed their heads underneath 
the running waters; and others still scrubbed neck 
and hands as if they never before had had the 
privilege of cleanliness. The hair-brushes, which 
hung up by the looking-glass, grew thin that 
day. 

“Can we play here all summer and have some- 
body to play with us,” they asked. ‘“ Who’s boss # 
And will she let me do just as I want “Can I 
bring my luncheon and stay all day ?” questioned 
one and another. 

“No one can bring anything to eat,” was the 
answer, ‘not even peanuts; but babies can have 
their bottles of milk, for they can’t make crambs 
mn the grass. See those young ladies there with 
shining badges; they have been sworn in as police- 
officers. They can arrest you if you make trouble, 
but they will play with you and teach you gymnas- 
tics from June 1st to November Ist, if you are good 
girls.” 

Soon did the children learn to love them. No 
one has ever been arrested, and not more than 
seventy five out of the more than twe hundred 
thousand who have been there, including last sum- 
nier and this season, have ever had to be sent home 
for disobedience. One of these young ladies is 
superintendent and the other two are her assistants. 
Never were there pleasanter teachers or merrier 
companions. The girls crowd about them all day; 
and if one of them chances to be appointed monitor 
at the gate, how proud she is of the honor! 

Sundays are the happiest days. The “Gym” is 
closed, but in the sand and out on the playground 
are hundreds of children, singing or listening to 
stories, forming in circles and marching to their 
own music; all kinds of hymns and songs being 
mixed together. Never mind; it is a great deal 
better than a Sunday in an alley or on the Com- 
mon, where you can’t do what you want. Whien it 
rains, then the house is full, the children reading or 
speaking pieces, Some of the ladies on the Com- 
mittee are there every day to help them have a 
good time, for this place gives them the only vaca- 
tion that most of them will have. 

Now a great many, many children would not 
think they had had a vacation if they were obliged 
to take care of a baby. But at Charles Bank, let 
a little girl be ever so small she always has some 
one smaller than herself to care for. Babies cannot 
go into the “Gym,” lest they get hurt, so the girls 
bargain among themselves to care for each other’s 
babies, that each can take her turn in the “ Gym,” 
And oh, when a girl is practising on the trapeze, it 
is provoking to hear her baby out on the play- 
ground crying for her and to know that she must 
go to it, yet she does. 

After five o’clock each afternoon, the children 
have to leave the “Gym,” for then it belongs to 
the grown-up working girls. If they are ever so 
tired when they come, with standing in a shop or 
factory all day, they go home rested after their 
exercise with the appliances. Perhaps they have 
had a sponge bath in one of the little booths at one 
end of the “ Gym,” y 

A “Gym,” a playground, a sand-pen even, are 
first-rate places in which to learn good manners; 
the children quickly say “please,” and do not push 
eich other. A few like to study the leaves and 
flowers. Most of them just care to have the same 
kind of plays, to loll about day after day, and to be 
with Miss McMartin or Miss Doyle or Miss Emery, 
their three guardians. 

This Charles Bank playground has the first open- 
air “Gym” for women and girls in the world. 
That’s good for Boston and its Park Commission. 
The School Committee of Boston also likes its 
children to enjoy the summer, so it allows a com- 
mittee of ladies to use the school yards for play- 
grounds. It is a pity that such yards have not 
trees, yet there is always a shady side to them. 
Some yards are too small, others are not near the 
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poorer streets where the little ones live, others need 
annual repairs ; so that not more than twelve or 
thirteen of them are available for playgrounds; yet 
each yard has one or two matrons and a member of 
the committee as superintendent, who easily win 
the love of the girls and boys, for in these places 
boys are welcomed. 

The yards vary in detail and management. In 
one yard Babylon was daily built with blocks, so 
perfect in detail that a king sat in the central pal- 
ace, to which a secret stairway led; paper soldiers 
guarded the wall; but as the hour for closing the 
yard approached, the Persians prevailed and Baby- 
lon fell. 

In a second place telling stories, drawing por- 
traits with scissors or pencil, and manufacturing 
“ Jacob’s ladders” by the fifties were the principal 
amusements. In a third playground, quiet and 
and orderly games took the place of the former 
noisy good times. The children took pride in their 
yard; and were delighted, when visitors came, to ex- 
hibit the new songs and marches they had learned. 
In another yard, boys became enthusiastic about 
knitting, swinging their feet as they sat on window- 
sills, they made table-mats and reins. 

In one yard the boys and girls had a fair and 
netted nine dollars, which gaye them the means for 
an entertainment. Transparent slates are in great 
demand, especially by the crippled children; and 
oh, there are so many of them! with their thin 
limbs, crooked fingers, and tired faces, which 
brighten when they try to draw. Sometimes the 
season Closes with a party and ice cream and eake, 
for when schools begin vacations are over. Not so 
at Charles Bank, which is open for fun, frolic, and 
gymnastic exercise till the weather becomes real 
cold. ; 

At the head of all this vacation playground work 
is Miss Ellen M. Tower. Just think of having 
thousands of children know you! Five or six 
years ago she began with three sand heaps, one at 
Parmenter Street Chapel, one at Barnard Memorial, 
and the third at the Children’s Mission. Only two 
or three persons guessed that out of such a small 
beginning would grow this great city summer pleas- 
ure. Now she has many ladies on her committee 
to help her; and her faitliful friend, Miss Phelps, 
goes from one playground to the other all through 
the summer, seeing what is needed and inventing 
new games, 

After all, city sand heaps are not so beautiful as 
seashore beaches, nor grassy or bricked playgrounds 
as restful as shady groves; but they are infinitely 
better than attics and cellars and crowded tene- 
ments and close alleys, than Public Gardens or 
Commons, where children can look and walk and sit, 
but never play. The Association behind all this 
work has a long name, as have all Boston schemes. 
The name is “The Massachusetts Emergency and 
Hygiene Association.” You can tell by its name 
that it shows people what to do in accidents, and 
that it looks after the health of children; therefore 
these summer playgrounds. 


A DOG’S REVENGE. 


BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


HIS is a true story you are going to hear about 
Tam, who isa pretty brown water-spaniel, 
with dear little curls all over his back and 

the prettiest white spot on his forehead, where the 
hair is so soft. We all love to pat him there, and 
tell him many a beauty would be proud of such 
pretty, soft hair as his; and Tam looks up at us just 
as though he knew (as no doubt he does) that he is 
a handsome dog, and that his mistress is very proud 
of his good looks, —all the more proud because, 
until the time I am going to tell you about, she 
thought his beauty was all she had to be proud of, 
as every one considered Tam rather a silly dog- 
gie, always Jumping and barking and making a fuss 
over nothing, like a little puppy; and he wasn’ta 
little puppy, but a big grown-up dog. But one day 


he showed he was not so silly after all, and that he 
could take eare of his mistress when he thought she 
needed his care, 

Up in the garden, where Tam lived with his 
mistress, there were some hens that the cook used 
to feed and take care of. Nice hens they were too; 
but like some people you and I know, liked to 
have their own way, even when their own way 
was not the best way for them. Now this day 
cook was sick, so Tam’s mistress went out to 
feed the chickens, and as Tam always went 
with his mistress whenever he could, Tam went 
too. 

Now it happened that Speckle, who was rather 
an obstinate hen, was scratching and digging m a 
part of the garden where she knew very well she 
had no business to be, for cook had often s-h-o-o-ed 
her and s-h-o-o-ed her away; but there she was, 
naughty Speckle, just as though no one had told 
her it was forbidden ground for her. So Tam’s 
mistress, who was also Speckle’s mistress, you 
know, picked up Speckle just when Speckle thought 
she had hid herself under a bush where her mis- 
ress could not see her; and Speckle was very cross 
to be caught. And then, I am sorry to say, she 
did a very bad thing, —bit her mistress on the 
hand; and now, I tell you, there was trouble. 

Tam had never bitten his mistress, and had 
never seen any one else bite; but he knew it was a 
bad thing to do, and if he had had any doubt about 
it the little scream his mistress gave would have 
settled his mind about that. The bite and the 
scream together were too» much for Tam, who 
tried to get at the hen to give her a bite, I suppose. 
And great work his mistress had to hold the hen 
up out of his way, until she could reach the hen- 
house and shut Speckle up. 

Every day after that, for ten days, when Tam’s 
mistress called him in the morning, he came from 
the direction of the hen-yard, and cook said he 
had been sitting watching the hens through the 
palings. : 

On the tenth day came the tragedy! Cook let 
out all the hens for a nice little run through the 
beautiful green grass, but alas for Speckle. As 
soon as Tam saw, from the piazza where he 
was sitting with his dear mistress, that the hens 
were out, he gave a great jump, rushed in among 
them, never stopping to bark this time; singled out, 
caught, and killed poor Speckle, and brought 
her to his mistress, as much as to say, “ Here is 
your enemy, mistress dear; she will never bite you 
again.” 

Poor Speckle,—if she only had not been so 
cross ! 

Then there was a great time. Tam was scolded 
and whipped, and tied up; and after that, for a long 
time, whenever cook wanted to let out the hens, 
Tam was caught and tied up first. But they 
need not have done that, as they found out after a 
while; for though they watched Tam, he never 
went near the hen-yard any more, neyer caught 
any of the neighbors’ chickens, and has never 
touched a hen from that day to this; and he is some 
years older now. 

Poor cross Speckle was the only hen he ever 
caught in his life. 

But though Tam is just as silly about barking, 
and jumping, and making a fuss over nothing as 
ever, I should be sorry enough for anything or 
any one who should hurt Tam’s mistress, if Tam 
saw the deed. 


A BUSY BEE AT THE SEASHORE 
BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 
(Sequel.) 


FTER Maggie Melaney received her invitation. 
to spend the summer with the Murrays, she 
lay on the sofa for days and looked out on 

the stretch of blue heaven that seemed almost 
within reach of the Melaney’s “sky-parlor,” as the 
“Busy Bees” called it. She had never been by 
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the sea, and she often wondered if the waves that 
Bertha Murray described to her could be one half 
as lovely as the fleecy white clouds that sailed by 
on those spring days. 

Maggie’s imagination was not crippled, even if 
her body was; but her brightest day-dream could 
not compare with the real picture that lay spread 
before her when she reached the “Gables.” ‘lhe 
“shore-room,” the best on the lower floor, was de- 
voted to her use; and there, from the long French 
windows, she could look out at the pretty white 
sails that dotted the harbor, watch the jolly crowd 
of bathers tossing in the surf, and find herself laugh- 
ing with them as they. scrambled about like gay 
circus performers. 

Maggie’s window became the favorite stopping- 
place on the way to the shore, for to know Bertha 
Murray was to know and love Maggie. How often 
the glad voices were suddenly hushed as the bathers, 
drawing near the ‘“ Gables,” found the window 
darkened and no sweet face looking out for them! 
But as time went on, the poor days became less 
frequent; as the doctor predicted, the sea-breezes 
proved better than medicine. 

One July morning, a procession (and not a Fourth 
of July one either) started for the beach, just at 
the fashionable bathing hour. The doctor, who 
carried Maggie, was followed by Bertha and a 
swarm of new busy bees, with not a drone among 
them. Every one was eager to take something for 
Maggie’s comfort, —all sorts of wraps, pillows, and 
rests, and last of all ‘‘something good to nibble,’ 
whispered one of Bertha’s friends as she slipped a 
box of candy under the afghan. Surely no queen 
ever had more devoted subjects. 

This was just the beginning of good times, better 
than Maggie had dreamed could come to her. The 
weak limbs grew gradually stronger in the warm 
silt-water baths, and the pale face showed the 
faintest coloring of pink. Bertha said she was 
really becoming the belle of the place. 

“What! another ‘B’?” shyly asked Maggie, 
who from that moment was made a life member of 
the “ Busy Bee” Society. 

After the Murrays had been at the seashore two 
months, one morning Bertha brought home a letter 
that caused great excitement from kitchen to parlor. 
A classmate of the doctor, and dear friend of the 
family, Dr. Malcolm Gray, had just returned from 
Germany. He wrote that he was homesick for all 
the Murrays in general, and his *‘ Liebchen ” Bertha 
in particular. Might he come and talk “deutsch” 
with her ? 

Of course you can guess what the verdict was, 
when the Murray motto had always been, ‘A room 
and welcome for every one.” And before the end 
of the week ‘“‘ Uncle Malcolm,” as he was familiarly 
called, had found that the family lived up to its 
motto. 

“ As for Papa and Uncle Malcolm,” Bertha said, 
half seriously, ‘‘no one can put in a word edgewise, 
not even in English, and what chance is there for a 
fourteen-letter German word?” 

But the “little mother” understood what those 
earnest consultations meant, and whispered to her 
that they were talking over Maggie’s case. 

Dr. Gray agreed with Dr. Murray that some- 
thing could be done, and promised his assistance in 
preparing her for the new treatment. By the last 
of August, she lad become so much stronger, it 
was decided to carry out the programme. The 
“shore-room ” was converted into a hospital with 
all the appliances of modern surgery ; and there, as 
Maggie expressed it, she went to sleep just as she 
had always been, crooked and twisted, and waked 
up straight like other people. 

There were many tedious weeks before she was 
allowed to leave lier bed, or even put her feet to the 
floor. The summer slipped away, and many of the 
cottagers turned their backs to the dancing waves 
that sparkled in the fall sunlight; but the Murrays 
were anxious that Maggie should enjoy the sea air 
as long as possible, and decided to stay at the 
Gables until after Thanksgiving. 


WHAT THE SUNBEAM DID. 
BY BERTHA SNOW. 


NE bright spring day a tiny sunbeam, that 
had grown tired of play, left the palace of 
the great sun and wandered out into the 

clear sky. As she strayed idly along she saw a 
blue cloud sailing swiftly toward her. 

“ Where are you going, dear cloud?” she asked. 

“To rest upon the mountain side yonder. Will 
you go with me?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the delighted sunbeam ; and she 
sank down among the silvery linings of the cloud 
and was whirled away like a flash. 

As they drew near the mountain the cloud began 
to sink. Down, down it went until it rested on the 
top of a tall pine tree. 

“ How lovely this is! I shall stay here all day!” 
cried the sunbeam, gleefully. Just then she heard 
a deep sigh, and looking about her she saw a breeze 
stealing in among the branches of the pine. 

“What makes you sigh so?” asked the pine, 
kindly. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” answered the breeze sadly, 
“if you could only go down to earth for a little while 
you would not ask that question, 1 am sure. Up 
here everything is fresh and cool and beautiful, but 
down there it is all very different.” And the breeze 
sighed again so heavily that the tall pine quivered 
in every branch. 

“T wonder if there is anything I can do,” said the 
sunbeam, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, no; you are to small! Stay here and play 
with the flowers,” replied the cloud. 

“Yes, 1am small,” said the sunbeam ; ‘‘ but that 
is no reason why I should do nothing but play all 
day when there is so much to be done. I will go 
down to earth and shine as bright as ever I can; 
and perhaps my rays, though they are so small, 
will find their way into some sad heart and make 
it warm and happy.” 

So the sunbeam darted away over hills and fields 
and forests until she reached a great city. Then 
she wandered in and out among the dusty, crowded 
streets, gleaming and glancing merrily. But the 
people hurrying hither and thither, pushing and 
jostling one another, were all too busy to notice 
the little beams of light that danced and sparkled 
in their pathway; and at last the sunbeam grew 
discouraged. 

“Tm afraid I am too small after all,” she said 
sadly. 

She left the broad street and turned into a hot, 
narrow lane, where all the houses looked dingy and 
uncomfortable. As she looked about her for some- 
thing to do, she spied a little girl leaning her cheek 
against the window-pane, her lips in a pout, and her 
forehead all wrinkles. ‘The sunbeam knew at once 
that something had gone wrong, and flew quickly 
into the room. 

The little girl’s baby brother sat on the floor, 
crying fretfully for some one to come and amuse 
him; but the little girl was too angry to care about 
baby. She wanted to go to the park and play with 
her doll, but Mamma was very busy and couldn’t 
stop to get her ready. The sunbeam took in the 
situation at once, and went to work with a will. 
She darted about on the wall and ceiling, and 
frisked and danced merrily on the floor. Baby soon 
stopped crying and put out both his chubby arms to 
catch the bright beam of light, laughing and clap- 
ping his hands in high glee. The little girl stopped 
pouting too, and turned to see what pleased baby so 

“JT wish I were a sunbeam, too,” she sighed, after 
thoughtfully watching the dancing beam for a few 
minutes. 

Oh, how the sunbeam longed to speak and tell 
her she could be one if she only would; but the 
little girl must have guessed what she wanted to 
say, for suddenly she exclaimed, — 

“T know what I’ll do! I’ll be Mamma’s sunbeam 
and help her all I can.” 

Then she went to work too, and flitted about 
from room to room, dusting, making beds, and 


doing many other things that Mamma usually had 
to do herself. At last she washed and dressed baby 
and took him out to ride in his carriage, while 
Mamma lay down to rest. 

It would take too long to tell everything that the 
sunbeam did all that bright spring day. She darted 
about from place to place making all the little chil- 
dren into sunbeams like herself, and carrying joy 
and gladness wherever she went. She reached the 
palace of the great sun just as the golden gates of 
day were being closed for the night. 


LETTER-BOX, 


ONCE more we open the Letter-Box. It has 
been the source of great pleasure in volumes past, 
and we predict a like experience in the coming 
numbers. To make it thoroughly successful our 
young friends must devise bright puzzles, and 
send in happy suggestions, and write letters. 
The Editor cordially invites contributions from 
all quarters, young and old, promising to print as 
much as is possible in the limited space at his 
command. 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA. 

Dear Epiror, —I like the Every OrneR SuNDAY 
very much. I read some of the stories myself, and 
mamma reads some of them to me. Mamma and I work 
the enigmas together. I-am eight years old. 

From your friend, 
GERTRUDE M. CusuMAn. 


Hupson, Mass, 
DrAr Eprror,—I like your papers, and I read them 
Every Orurer Sunpay. [like to work out the puzzles 
and enigmas. I wish there were more geographical 
puzzles. I wall enclose two puzzles. 
Your friend, 
Brertua BARRETT (age ten) 


Kineston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Epiror, —I am a reader of the Every 
OTHER SuNDAY. Haye taken the paper ever since it 
was brought into the Sunday School. 
Yours truly, 
Emuiry Homes. 
P. S. Enclose an enigma which I would like to have 
you publish. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 12, 9, 14, 15, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 4, 8, 4, 11, is a number. 

My 18, 16, 17, is to help. 

My 18, 17, 2, is a girl’s name. 

My 14, 3, 10, is what we use in a lamp. 

My 7, 5, 8, 13, 6, are sometimes worn over the 
face. 

My 17, 14, 1, is an animal. 

My whole is the city and State I live in, 


ENIGMA II. 


IT am composed of eleven letters. 
My 1, 2, 6, is a fib. 
My 9, 10, 11, are grown up boys. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 10, is the opposite of big. 
My 3, 2, 4, 1, 10, is a definition for a subject. 
My 5, 8, 7, is the opposite of high. 
My whole is one of Louisa Alcott’s books. 
B. M. B 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, 10, is a linear measure. 

My 8, 3, J, is a falsehood. 

My 9, 7, 11, 11, is a vegetable growing on trees 
My 5, 10, 11, 1s the opposite of no. 

My 6, 7, 9, 10, is a place we all enjoy. 

My whole is my name. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


To one and all a hearty greeting. It is pleas- 
ant to pick up the editorial quill, sharpen it, and 
prepare for agreeable conversations during the 
next ten months. We hope that our young read- 
ers have had a delightful vacation, and that they 
are eager to see EVERY OTHER SUNDAY again. 
The editor has lived a double life, swinging like 
a pendulum between city office by day and ocean 
home o’nights. If the young people have found 
as much enjoyment as has the Editor in the sum- 
mer weeks, then their recollections must be happy 
ones. Boston is a capital place for vacation joys. 
We invite letters from our subscribers and read- 
ers telling the story of vacation, — where and 
how it was spent. : 

The pictures in this number are varied, and 
ought to be interesting. “ A Distant View of 
Nazareth” tells its own tale, and is its own best 
description. We often read of the sandals worn 
in the East; they are the Orient shoes, and an- 
swer in that hot region for foot covering. The 
picture on page 4 is quite accurate. In contrast 
to olden times is the face of one of the famous 
men of to-day, Edison. We give his portrait 
because his work is full of interest to every 
His marvels of invention open a world of 
possibilities. 


one 


OUTLOOK. 


As yet the schools are not fully aroused from 
summer sleep. We shall be able to give some 
“Outlook” news in our next number. However, 
there are many symptoms of plan and consultation 
regarding courses of study, and winter work, 
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Tuer Pacific Coast schools will use a general 
course in three-fold form:—For the first grade, 
Mrs. Jaynes’s “Lessons on the Life of Jesus;” 
second grade, “Noble Lives and Deeds;” third 
grade, Dole’s “ Bible Studies.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. E. M. Everett has compiled a very taste- 
ful booklet, clad in white, composed of the utter- 
ances of Mrs, Mary A. Livermore on many themes. 
The editing is excellent in judgment. A capital 
picture of Mrs. Livermore faces the titlepage. 
This publication can be bought at 171 Tremont 
Street (Headquarters of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union) for 50 cents. Such 
a book ought to have a wide sale; it makes a choice 
gift to a friend. 

* am it 

Tue new Harvest Service contains six songs, 
composed for this service. They are bright and 
expressive, and easy to learn. In addition to the 
usual exercises, is an introductory reading for the 
superintendent or pastor, and a familiar hymn at 


the end for the congregation and school. Portions 
of the readings have musical responses. The Ser- 


vice is sold at the usual prices, five cents for a sin- 
gle copy ; $4.00 per hundred copies T’o accompany 
this, there has been issued a Jeaflet (four large 
pages) of carefully chosen poems for recitation. 
Three quarters of the pieces are for the younger 
children. Price of the leaflet, five cents a copy. 
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Tue last volume of Every Orner Sunpay (Vol. 
VIL.) is now in complete hound form, and can be 
obtained at 75 cents per copy. There is quite a 
variety of interesting reading matter in these twenty- 
two numbers, well adapted for home use. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 


“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston.” 


I wish that the new Tune and Service Book might 
contain a short statement of Unitarian faith, a creedlet. 
Will something of that kind be inserted ? 


Quite likely. But the difficulty of doing this is 
plain; no one statement satisfies. Perhaps a test 
may be made by sending out specimens, and getting 
a vote of the ministers and superintendents. 

x * # 

What are the details of the annual meeting at Port- 

land, Maine? 


There will be an opening session Wednesday 
evening, October 5, when Rev. M. J. Savage will 
give a sermon. Meetings will be held all day 
Thursday, and Thursday evening. On Friday fore- 
noon opportunity will be given for all to enjoy the 
city and harbor sights. The Portland friends offer 
to entertain all visitors, those not delegates as well 
as the ones technically qualified by membership 
in the Sunday-School Society. Special rates will 
be announced. Full particulars will be published 
in the Christian Register. 


NEW HELPS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORKERS. 


1. “None Lives and Noble Deeds.” A Series 
of Lessons for Sunday Schools by various writers, 
illustrating Christian character. To be issued every 


week, beginning Sept. 4, 1892, and running for forty- 


numbers. These four-page leaflets will be mailed to 
schools in monthly packages only. The numbers 
for September are now ready. They are: I. Topie, 
“ Self-control.”” Example, ‘‘ George Washington.” 
By Edward A. Horton. II. Topie, “ Concentra- 
tion” Example, “Mary Carpenter.’ By Kate 
Gannett Wells. III. Topic, ‘‘ Honesty.”” Example, 
“ Abraham Lincoln.” By Kate L. Brown. IV. 
Topic, “ Observation.” Example, “ Audubon.” By 
Katharine Hagar. Sample copies (the four) sent 
to any address for five cents. Price to schools, 
per hundred copies, $1. There are questions and 
suggestions to teachers appended to each lesson. 
The list of traits and examples for the full course 
includes character elements from the most practi- 
cal to the most spiritual. 

2. “Lessons in Religion for the Older Classes in 
Sunday Schools.” By Rev. Charles A. Allen The 
September lessons are now ready for sale, bound in 
one pamphlet of twelve pages. Subjects are: ‘“God:” 
(1) The Father; (2) In Heaven ; (3) In Nature ; 
(4) Inman. Many references and helps to teachers 
have been joined to the text of the lessons. These 
lessons will be published every month, beginning 
with September, 1892, and continuing for forty Sun- 
days. September sample copy sent to any address 
by mail on receipt of five cents. Price to schools, 
per dozen copies, 50 cents. 

3. “Questions for Bible Study.” Series III. 
Containing the Stories and Parables. By Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. The previous two series have 
had a large sale, and this new part is full of in- 
terest. Although published in the early summer, 
it is virtually a book for the coming year of work 
in our schools, and has not been used. Sample 


copy mailed on receipt of 15 cents. Price to 
schools, $1.50 per dozen. 
4. “Lessons on the Life of Jesus.’ By Mrs. 


J.C. Jaynes. <A packet of thirty-six four-page leaf- 
lets, each one illustrated with text and questions. 
Sample copy, 19 cents, postage paid. Price to 
schools per dozen, $18). A small edition of this 
unique set of lessons for the primary section was 


issued at the close of the last current school year. 
The whole, as now revised and made complete, is 
offered as essentially new and fresh for the autumn 
plans of teaching. 

N. B. — Except in the case of samples the prices 
of books, as given above, do not include postage. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THOSE PLANNING FOR 
COURSES OF STUDY, 


1 A ccomuination for the whole school can be 
made by using Mrs. Jaynes’s “ Lessons” for infant 
and primary classes, and Rev. Howard N. Brown’s 
“Life of Jesus” for all the-other classes. Mrs. 
Jaynes’s “ Lessons ” follow the order of Mr. Brown’s 
book. 

2. Another course can be made by using Rev. 
Mr. Dole’s * Bible Studies ” for the school, except- 
ing the primary part, where Mrs. Jaynes’s ‘‘ Les- 
sons ’’ will be in place. 

8. A threefold course, consisting of Mrs. Jaynes’s 
“Lessons,” “Noble Lives and “Noble Deeds,” and 
Allen’s “Lessons in Religion,” may suit other 
schools. 

4. “Noble Lives and Noble Deeds” can be used 
as a universal lesson in any school, including the 
entire range of classes, 


Tue President of The Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society invites correspondence from 
all Sunday-School workers on matters con- 
nected with their duties, and will consult 
with any one requiring assistance as to 
plans and methods and materials. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY 


Becins 17s E1igutTH VOLUME WITH THE ISSUE 
FoR SEPTEMBER 11, 1892. 


We take occasion to call the attention of schools 
and individuals to the merits of this paper for the 
young people. 
in homes and schools, and invites the cordial sup- 
port of our denomination, and of all people who 
wish to see cheerful views of life and strong lessons 
of character inculcated. 

For the coming year the following aims will be 
kept in view : — 

1. To provide interesting stories for all ages, written by 
favorite authors. 


2. To furnish short articles on topies of travel, science, — 


and history. 

8, To maintain the “Letter Box,’? with its emigmas, 
puzzles, and acrostics. 

4. To offer contributions on distinctly religious and 
moral subjects. 

5. To remember the voungest readers, giving them enter- 
taining descriptions of child life. 

6. To sustain vigorously the usual departments of * Ques- 
tion Box,’’ ‘* Gleanings,’’ ‘‘ Editor’s Chair,” ‘‘ Out- 
look,” ard ‘Golden Words.” 

7. To give pictures which will prove attractive by their 
value in conveying information of places and people. 

8. To keep the columns open for “‘ young contributors,” 
and so make the paper an actual friend. 

9. To print choice extracts from our best authors. 

10. To enforce liberal Christianity, and incite to an 
enthusiasm for humanity. 

11. To aid teachers and parents in their work of educa- 
tion, 

1¥. To commemorate days and occasions held notable 
in the Church. 


The uniform subscription price of Every Otter 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subseribers residing: 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents addi- 
tional for postage, All members of Sunday Schools” 


~yho subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in — 


the package sent to their schools. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreet, Boston, Mass, 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 7 


It seeks to become a regular visitor — 
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